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The Dear Old "Victory." 

Aftbr her recent accident, the Lords of the Admiralty gave 

all tbe Oak and Copper, taken from this historic ship, to the 

British and Foreign Sailors' Society for Nelson Centenary 

Memorial Fund. 



F.om Pholo by Symimds & Co. 

The King commanded that all Souvenirs should be stamped 
with His Majesty's initials ; so that (be boys and girls of the 
Empire giving (or collecting) i/- or 5/- for this fund receive 
precious Sonvenira— " Victory " Charm, Medal, etc, elc 
The King had the ship repaired to be kept as the one National 
Floating Monument at Portsmouth. Schools sending £^ 5s. 
will also receive a '■ Victory" Shield, 
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•* He maketh his ministers a flaming fire" — 

PsA. civ. 4. 



^^ A ^ HO maketh of the winds his mes- 
V V / sengers, his ministers of a flaming 
V^r fire." This is the full translation of 
the verse. The Hebrew poet, in 
this great psalm on creation, sees in the winds 
and in the fire personal angelic messengers speed- 
ing forth to accomplish the Divine will. It is no 
undue straining of his thought to extend it from 
the service of angels to the service of men. God 
uses the flaming fire of zeal in the soul of a man at 
great moments of life and history to work out His 
purpose. He uses the service of 

"That chivalry of His, 
The soldier-saints who, row on row, 
Bum upward each to his point of bliss — 
Since, the end of life being manifest. 
He had burned his way through the world to this." 

In the ranks of that high chivalry of God, of 
the men who have burned their way through the 
worldy there stands conspicuous the great sailor 
whom we commemorate to-day. The spirit of 
Nelson was essentially ** a flaming fire." There 




were other gifts of greatness which he had in 
plenty. He was calm and fearless at decisive 
moments ; he thought and acted with the swiftness 
of intuition. He was generous alike to friend and 
to foe ; he was prodigal of his affections; above all, 
he was devoted to duty and country. But there 
have been other Englishmen who have shared 
these great qualities with him. What was unique 
in Nelson was that all these qualities were kindled 
within him by a native warmth and heat of the 
soul into a heroic fire. It was this flaming fire 
which, loo years ago, God made His minister to 
determine the future of Great Britain and the 
world. This is the Nelson who lives. There is a 
Nelson who is dead — our fellow mortal, fretful, self- 
conscious, the man who in his wistful yearning for 
affection yielded to a pathetic infatuation. This 
Nelson was buried here beneath our feet — we do 
not wish to raise him from the tomb. He is dead; 
sJ\ rather he is withdrawn from sight in the hands of 
K God, who in judgment remembers mercy. The 

Nelson who lives is the heroic spirit which burned 
its way through and above the failings of his 
^ mortal flesh. In the words which on the day of his 
funeral rang through "the wide-echoing dome" : 

" His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for 
"^ evermore." 

His Name, the essential spirit ot Xfea \s^ass.^ ^^"oax 



he was at his best — it is this which lives. And 
this essential spirit of Nelson, let me repeat, was 
tenacity of purpose, generosity of heart, devotion 
to duty and country, all glowing in a single heroic 
fire 

The grave of another and typical Englishman 
lies beneath our feet here, a short distance from 
the grave of Nelson. In Wellington duty was a 
principle strong and settled ; in Nelson it was a 
passion eager and enthusiastic ; and it was this 
flame of his which has kindled the imagination and 
the devotion of his country. To Wellington we 
give the tribute of a deep respect. To Nelson the 
whole Empire brings to day the tribute of enthusi- 
astic affection. **I have their hearts now," you 
remember, he wrote of the English people, as he 
set-out on his last voyage; and he has kept them 
ever since. 

This, then, is the Nelson with whom we have to 
do — not the erring man, not even the great admiral, 
the embodiment of all that is dear to the sailor 
heart of England ; still less the protagonist of Great 
Britain against the French. For, thank God, his 
enemy has become our friend. We can even, 
in the confidence of friendship, ask our ancient 
rivals to share with us the heritage of our pride ; 



and when we saw their sailors standing before our 
Nelson's statue and salute him in silence, we saw 
that our request was not in vain. 

•' Now Nelson to brave France is shown 
A hero after her own heart." 

The Nelson whom we celebrate to-day is simply 
the spirit of a virtue which every nation would 
wish its citizens to have — patriotism raised by the 
fire of zeal to. a heroic height. Let us notice three 
elements in this flame of Nelson's fire, fused indeed, 
as they were, together, yet capable of distinction. 

First, there was the fire of the fighter, of the 

man whose life was concentrated on the one great 

purpose — to meet his foe in fair and open fight. 

We can see that fire almost consuming the small 

and sickly body, during the long two years' vigil 

in the Mediterranean Sea waiting for the French 
fleet. We see it burning in that long chase to 

the West Indies and back again, buffeted by many 
obstacles and disappointments. At last we see it 
rising clear and strong at daylight on the 21st 
October, when the long crescent of the French 
fleet came into view, gathering into one steady 
light the plans and purposes of years, and kindling 
throughout the whole of the Brit\sJa. ^^<^n.*v^^ ^^s^- 
viction that the hour oi Vie^ox^ \vaA coxcvfe- Axv^- "^ 



light the happy warrior stands forth.as Wordsworth 
describes him : — 

" Who if he be called upon to foce 
Some awful moment, to which Heftvea has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kiod, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden bcigbCness, like a man ia^nred, 
And through the beat of conflict keeps [he law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw." 

Secondly, there was a nobler element in Nelson's 
fire than the mere joy of battle. There was a 
patriotism of rare intensity. It was a patriotism 
which was lavish of its sacrifice. We know that 
when the last call for his services came, he had a 
strange presentiment that he would not return. 
We know too well the temptations which allured 
him, the 
But he ( 
wrote, " 
me. I h 
go becau 
faithfully, 
that belie 
its history 
of a pers 
as it wen 
When he 
originally 
man will 



fleet to feel that their country — their mother and 
their comrade — was herself present appealing to the 
honour of her sons, 

Thirdly, blended with this love of country there 
was in the Nelson fire a deeper element still — a real 
f£uth in the sovereignty of God. No one can read 
the last words in the private diary without emotion 
and without the conviction that they came from the 
man's own heart. Let me read them. "Monday, 
October 21st, 1805. At daylight saw the enemy's 
combined fleet from east to E.S.E. ; bore away. 
Made the signal for order of sailing and to prepare 
for battle. May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my country, and for the benefit of Europe 
in general, a great and glorious victory. And may 
no misconduct in any one tarnish it ; and may 
dominant JJilnrr 
If indtvictaOF' I 
de m^ m' "V 
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soul. The last words caught by his chaplain, who 
was bending closely over him, were, ** God and 
my country ! " Must we not believe that this was 
a fire which not only illumined, but cleansed and 
purified his spirit as it passed, and that when he 
whispered, ** Thank God, I have done my duty ! " 
God Himself owned and accepted this ministry of a 
flaming fire? 

But we have not come here to praise Nelson, 
He is far beyond either our praise or our blame. 
There is something hollow, there may well be some- 
thing unreal in all this adulation of our national hero, 
unless we are prepared to lay deep within our souls 
the lessons of his life and death. Do not let this 
Centenary become another display of our modern 
sentimental emotionalism. Let it have results in 
the fire of a new service to our country, running 
through the veins of the English people. That 
is the one lesson which I would desire, with God's 
help, to impress upon you this afternoon. There 
are many other lessons. We must select only the 
one which is suggested by the aspect of his character, 
which has been before us. The lesson is this : God 
and our country still want, still ask for, this service 
of zeal, the ministry of a flaming fire. 

In every sphere of life at the present time we 
stand in sore need of zeal. We are all conscious, 
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are we not ? of a certain apathy and lassitude in 
the air which we breathe. Softness of living ful- 
ness of bread, love of money and comfort — these 

things are making the national spirit limp and slack. 
In these days of much talking we are so familiar 

with the opinions of other men that we do not seek 
convictions of our own. Among those, who by 
their position are the natural leaders of the people, 
there is an obvious lack of zeal. Men we have 
in plenty, cultivated, critical, capable ; but these 
are not the men who kindle their fellows. He 
only who is glowing in his own soul with the fire 
of conviction can be a leader of his fellow men, 
inspiring their entjiusiasm. Surely we need some- 
thing to fan the flickering embers of our national and 
personal zeal. God grant that some fresh kindling 
of them may come from the memory of Nelson's 
fiery spirit ! It is true — and doubtless some of you 
have made this rejoinder in your minds — that not 
long ago, at the time of our last war, we saw that 
the capacity for public service and sacrifice was 
still alive within us. But can it only be aroused 
for war against our fellow men ? Can it not be 
aroused for a nobler war, on their behalf, against 
the forces of evil ? *' Wars may cease," says Captain 
Mahan, at the close of his impressive Life of Nelson y 
" but the need ^f heroism shall not depart (tc^Kjx 
this earth while man remam^ \ivax\^ -axv.^ ^"^^ ^-k^^^'^ 
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to be redressed.'* It is in this redress of evil, in this 
quickening of the national conscience, in raising our 
whole standard of duty and aspiration and religion 
that we are to follow Nelson's example, and give 
to our God and country the ministry of a flaming 
Are. 

The Empire needs this service. On the morrow 
of Trafalgar the sun rose on a new epoch in the 
story of our British race. The battle had given 
us the command of the seas ; the Empire became 
possible. To us it is now a heavy, though inspiring 
load of privilege and responsibility. We are proud 
of our Empire ! To-day we wish God-speed to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, as they go forth to 
strengthen the ties which bind us so strongly to that 
wondrous and romantic land of India. But though 
we are proud of our Empire, though we are anxious 
to defend it, do we really as a people set over it 
some clear light of a high and noble ideal ? The 
defence which we need more than any other is 
defence against the moral laxity and materialism 
which threaten to corrupt us. The Navy which 
we need for the defence of our Empire is a Navy 
of seafaring men who remember that into every 
port they bring the honour of their country, and 
an example which either hurts or helps the life of 
other races. The Army which we need is an army 
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of men, traders and settlers as well as soldiers, who, 
in every land and in every far-off out-post of the 
Empire, are standing for purity, temperance, self- 
control, honour of trade, the faith and fear of God. 
Far more important than any question of Imperial 
policy is the vital question of an Imperial race, a 
race fitted for Empire by character, a race with 
the fire of zeal within it, not chiefly to extend its 
dominions, but rather to sink deep its foundations 
in truth and honour and God. 

Ens^land, the old country, needs this service of 
zeal. There is little gain in extending our Empire, 
if there be degeneration in its heart. Can we, for 
a moment, think that our England to-day is what 
God meant it to be ? Can we, as I am specially 
bound to plead — can we acquiesce in the East 
End of London as a permanent product of our 
civilization ? You remember the great words of 
Browning : — 

** Sunset ran one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz bay ; 
Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 
' Here and here did England help me, how can I help 

England ? ' Say 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and 
pray." 

It is still worth helping, this old country of ours ; 
and help it needs in difficult days comitv^^ dac^^^^N^sc^ 
it must settle its futuie sodsX coxv^v>Cv3^^ -asv^ '^^ct^^^ 
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ture. The help which it needs is, that as a people 
we should set our faces against lust, gambling, 
drink, dishonesty in trade, recklessness in finance, 
the growth of pauperism, declension in our birth- 
rate, the poverty and squalor of our towns and 
villages. We need to face all these things with 
something of that spirit with which Nelson faced 
the fleet when it came before him, with something 
of his fire of courage, and of faith that victory is 
the will of God. We know the difficulties that lie 
in the way. We are weary of being told of diffi- 
culties ; our critical intellects have analysed them 
on every side. But what we need now is not so 
much the caution that discerns the difficulties, as 
the spirit that believes that difficulties were made to 
be overcome. There is no human wrong that has 
not a remedy ; but it needs the fire of zeal to burn 
our way through indignation against the wrong to 
the discernment of the cure. It is this that we 
need so sorely among our public men and citizens — 
this set determination to make things better, this 
deep, sustained corporate concern — it is this alone 
which can protect us from the dangers that seem to 
be falling upon us. 

For ourselves, as individuals, there is no one here 
present who cannot help England by finding some 
family to raise, some life to gladden, some lad to 
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rescue from a desultory drift, some messenger of 
God in dark places to cheer and encourage. It is 
not the opportunities of serving England in its poor 
that are wanting; it is the readiness to welcome 
and use them. And I ask you here to-day, by 
Nelson's grave, to give to the old country the 
service, the ministry of a flaming fire. 

The spirit of zeal is needed in the direct and 
immediate service of God. We are, it is said — we 
say it in our speeches and in the press — a Christian 
nation. But, alas ! is there not in our Christianity, 
partly because of its long traditions, a strange 
dulness and torpor? It has become encrusted 
with conventionality, and the fire seems to have 
gone out of it. Yet every man who believes and 
calls himself a Christian is pledged to a heroic 
standard of life. We cannot name the name of 
Christ without being involved in a call to heroism. 

Towering here above the grave of Nelson there 
is a symbol of another and higher Hero. Does the 
thought of Him, the Lord, the Brother of men, of 
His infinite service to ourselves and our race, of 
His self-sacrificing death at the moment of His 
great victory, rouse in us the same enthusiasm that 
we have given to the death of Nelson ? Yet in our 
heart of hearts we know the su^tevaas::?^ ^ >?css* 
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claims. Let me alter the well-known words of 
Charles Lamb. '* If Nelson were to enter this 
Cathedral we should all stand ; but if Christ were 
to enter this Cathedral we should all kneel." We 
know who is our real Leader and Commander. ** I 
am come," said He, " to send fire upon the earth," 
If only our national Christianity could catch some- 
thing of that fire to quicken into flame the embers 
of its faith and zeal, then indeed it would be well 
with us and with our children. 

// only I But how shall that desire become an 
achievement ? It is here that Nelson fails us. His 
memory arouses the desire. Can it bring the power 
to fulfil ? Is his ardent spirit in our midst hover- 
ing where his body lies? Can it touch us with 
something of its old magnetic power ? We do not 
know, we cannot tell. But we do know that the. 
Spirit of Christ is here present in our midst ; here 
and everywhere where to-day our fellow-country- 
men have turned to God to praise and pray. Let 
us turn to that Spirit of God, as really, though 
less visibly, present as when He showed His pre- 
sence in the tongues of fire. Let us turn to that 
Spirit of God. Let us bring our faith for our 
country, however dim, our desire to serve it, if it 
may be, however faltering, and lay these on the 
altar of a ready will and pray : — 
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